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Production. For some time this method was maintained, each
separate locality making its own wage demands. But early in
1917 a new system was established. In view of the rising cost
of living, the arguments advanced for wage-increases were
much the same over the whole country; and the Trade Unions,
without giving up their right to make local claims on special
grounds, agreed in general to put forward uniform national
applications for the whole country, these to be referred at once
for settlement by the Committee on Production, which thus
became the general wage-fixing authority for workers engaged
on munitions work. Up to April 1917 the war advances had
varied from district to district, but had not fallen below 7^. a
week on pre-war rates. By the end of 1917 the Committee on
Production had granted another i$s. But thereafter no further
advance was given until August 1918. In fact, the 12\ and
7| per cent bonuses had been offset by the refusal to grant
additional advances in the ordinary form. In August 1918
a further 3$. 6d. was granted, bringing the total war advances
up to 23^. 6d.9 excluding the bonus, on pre-war rates of from
30^. to 37-r. for skilled workers, but often as little as 20^. or
even i8j. for unskilled male workers.
Up to the Munitions Act of 1917, these arbitration awards
applied only to firms which were members of the Employers'
Federation, and endless separate negotiations were needed in
order to get them adopted by non-federated firms. But power
was taken under the Act of 1917 to issue Orders applying the
awards of the Committee on Production to all firms; and the
State thus came by Order to prescribe directly the standard
wages throughout the munitions industries. We shall see later
that this system of State wage-regulation was gradually
abolished after the war.
When the "May" strikes of 1917 were over, things settled
down for a time. The Lloyd George Government had set up
a Food Control Organization under Lord Devonport in
December 1916. But this had been thoroughly inefficient, and
food shortage and food profiteering had been among the
important grievances laid bare by the strikes. In June 1917
Lord Rhondda was appointed Food Controller, with J. R.
Clynes as his assistant; and a new spirit of efficiency at once